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THE W. A. CLARK COLLECTION AT THE COR- 
CORAN ART GALLERY. 

The pictures upon the walls are open books which require 
no turning of leaves to disclose the amount .of art knowledge 
and taste possessed by the occupants of the house. If the 
owner be a collector, of large means, one may readily dis- 
cover, by a glance at the paintings, whether his purchases are 
influenced by personal taste or the fashion of the hour.. Some 
collections there are, however, which reveal on sight a genius 
for collecting such as is born only of a love of the beautiful 
for its own sake, and an untiring devotion to the study of 
good art. That kind of a collector is Senator William A. 
Clark, who, for many years, has given more time to the mas- 
ters than most busy men consider possible. 

Through the urgent solicitation of Mr. Charles C. Glover, 
the gallery's treasurer, twenty-five very valuable paintings 
from the extensive Clark collection have, been procured and 
now adorn the north and west walls of the upper loan room 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. These pictures are mainly 
the work of nineteenth century masters, a few, probably six, 
belonging to an earlier period. /,v 

The center of the west .wall is held by one of the larger 
pictures, a Corot, that is simply glorious. Its ravishing beauty 
of color; its wonderful interpretation of light, atmosphere, 
and foliage, is simply astonishing. 

Corot did few things like that. I remember having seen 
but one other. Such an example makes it very clear why this 
artist is credited with supreme mastership, and the only 
painter to be named in the same breath with Rembrandt. 

The task of describing such a picture in words is a pleasant 
one, notwithstanding its seeming 'hopelessness. A mass of 
dark trees on the right and a low, shadowy foreground, in 
which a group of far too substantial nymphs are dancing. 
These might have been spared, for no painter or connoisseur 
with imagination could stand before such a landscape, in na- 
ture or upon canvas, without seeing them there. Back of the 
trees, in the middle ground, a temple rests upon a hill that 
slopes to a gentle valley wrapped in opalescent grey. The 
sky, a miracle of craftsmanship, is luminous and brilliant in 
pale yellow tones. Clouds in silvery, intangible, almost form- 
less flakes are against it and through it, till it looks as uncer- 
tain and ethereal , as any real sky. A crescent moon, vague 
and white, upon this field of light, fades away before the 
slowly rising sun. 

The beauty of Corot's tree drawing, and the perfection of it, 
is demonstrated here in marvelous fashion. This feature I 
have never seen equaled in any example by the master. But 
the color is the thing — a vibrating symphony in green and 
gray; cold, and yet such warmth, such inviting olives and 
browns, in those rich, shadowy masses. The fine tracery of 
branches and clusters of leaves, with dissolving edges, are 
done so simply it is truly a revelation of the technical possi- 
bilities of paint. Furthermore, this is a picture' that one must 
see to understand how small a part literature plays in all truly 
great art. 

In a river landscape, "At Sunset/' by Daubigny, the warm 
color of the sky, failing to pervade the right half of the pic- 
ture, destroys its unity, and tempts one, mentally, to cut it in 
two in the center to the better enjoyment of its technical 



beauty and color excellence. Hanging above it is a red- 
roofed Dutch village that is most satisfactory, and represents 
Daubigny at his best. The sky, a luminous field of light, 
slightly broken with clouds, is in the master's most distin- 
guished and personal manner. 

The small Constable shown is very rich and decorative in 
color, but artificial in composition, and therefore unlike this 
master, who held the mirror up to nature with famous per- 
sistence. 

The next largest canvas to the Corot, is a Troyon, most un- 
usual in composition which, like the Daubigny, comes very 
near being two pictures, the upper half a landscape with Con- 
stable's characteristics ; the lower half a pure Troyon, figures 
and cattle. The scene is evidently Constable's neighborhood 
in Surrey, for it appears so often in that painter's landscapes. 
The two Constables in the Waggaman collection, recently pur- 
chased by Sir William Van Home, are almost this identical 
composition. That it is not improbable that the Frenchman 
painted this picture in there, one might conclude from the 
fact that Troyon was for i time the guest of Constable in 
England. As one looks at chis superb masterpiece, with the 
foreground figures and landscape painted with equal skill — 
Qne is doubtful whether the later Dutch painters have really 
advanced as much as popular opinion would have us believe. 

This important point each may settle for himself, for a 
Mauve in this collection of Mr. Clark's hangs near by, which 
possesses the last word on that eminent master's art. It is so 
very different from the Troyon — a sort of combination of 
Cazin and Mauve, but greater than Cazin. That vibrating sea 
shell of a sky, consummately true, above the cold, grey "earthy 
earth of a desolate landscape, caught with Mauve's unerring 
touch. Here one may see real, unpretending Holland, sunset 
on a grey day and a Dutch woman driving some cows, painted 
as only a man who loved the neighborhood he knew for a life- 
time could paint it. This Mauve is small, but it is the most 
remarkable one of its size to be found anywhere. 

A Fromentin, a Turkish landscape, has a rich, glowing sky, 
worthy of Rousseau at his best. 

One of the few figure^pictures shown is a Chardin. This 
artist's work is little known in America, and it is great privi- 
lege to see so charming an example, both as to subject and 
technique, as the young kitchen maid at work. Coming down 
to us from the seventeenth century, its technique is so finished 
and perfect that one stands before it amazed, confident that 
the later centuries' contribution to technical knowledge is, 
after all, not so very much. 

There is a great Hopner, a portrait of a young woman, 
which recalls John W. Alexander by its grace and style, if not 
like him in color. A fine Holbien-like example, artist un- 
known, is in strong contrast, as to method, to the brilliant 
Hopner, in the matter of subject and method, though both are 
portraits. 

A little head by Gerard Dow, scarcely larger than a cabinet 
photograph, is a gem not to be overlooked, for it is miniature 
painting worthy any company. 

These small heads of Dow, however small, are always stop- 
ping places in the great museums abroad. Such choice ex- 
amples as this one are very rare in America, and to see it 
brings back a flood of pleasant recollections. 

A Ruisdael landscape, black and heavy, is full of curious 
historic interest only. A marine by Van der Velde may have 
historic, but no artistic interest, and the same may be said of 
the Jan Van Goyer, a landscape, and a small study by Couture. 

That this eminent collector is also a patron of good Amer- 
ican art is most encouraging. The famous Royal Academy 
picture of "Queen Catherine of Aragon" and "Henry the 
Eighth," by Edwin A. Abbey, which attracted so much atten- 
tion while here at the Corcoran, in this same loan room, was 
loaned by Senator Clark. James Henry Moser. 
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I would add to the foregoing description by my Washington 
correspondent of these twenty-five pictures that these are but a 
very few from the magnificent collection owned by Senator 
Clark. His purchases have been very extensive and always 
with an eye to acquire the very finest examples without regard 
to the cost of procuring the same. A notable instance of this 
was the purchase of the entire Preyer Collection of Vienna, 
which had a European reputation and was acquired for half a 
million dollars on the advice of the great Dutch expert, Doctor 
Bredius. The Senator wrote to me some time ago that sixteen 
of these Preyer pictures are in the Corcoran loan exhibition 
and that the remaining sixty have not yet arrived. It is also 
rumored that when the Senator's house at Fifth Avenue and 



Some time ago I mentioned the fact of the sale of some paint- 
ings to Mf. George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, from the 
Adolph Borie collection. 

A friend in Paris who saw the item writes me some interest- 
ing information. "Le Retour du Labourer/' by Millet, for 
which Mr. Thomas paid $70,000, was originally bought by M. 
Borie for $4,000 ; "Le Gue," by Troyon, bought by Mr. Thomas 
for $40,000 was sold to M. Borie for $2,000; "Le Combat de 
Goetz de Berlichingen, ,, by Delacroix, cost Mr. Thomas $30,- 
000, sold to M. Borie for $5,000; "Landscape," by Rousseau, 
cost Mr. Thomas $10,000, sold to M. Borie for $350. These 
four paintings represent a tribute of $138,650 profit to the 
artistic judgment of M. Borie. 
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WINSLOW HOMER. 

BOYS IN DORY. 



Seventy-seventh street is completed, the art gallery will be 
opened to the public under certain restrictions. This is a gra- 
cious following of the custom in Europe, where private. collec- 
tions may always be viewed on application. . 



Albert Humphreys, who has left for the nonce his brush 
and taken up the sculptor's tools, exhibited recently some small 
clay counterfeits of animals from the Bronx Zoological Gar- 
dens. The lions and tigers which he represents have the ele- 
ments of force, of subtlety, and of life. This work is emi- 
nently meritorious, because in it one finds a combination of 
two kinds of truth in structure — the "anatomical truth" and 
the "artistic truth." Even in these tiny groups one sees the 
large planes and masses of the modeling, and it is greatly to be. 
desired that some of these pieces may be enlarged and cast in 
permanent bronze to preserve the force and plastic energy of 
their sculptural expression. 

A cablegram from Venice states that the painting of "The 
Man of the Mantle," by Gari Melchers, the American artist, 
has been purchased by the Italian Government for the modern 
art gallery at Rome. 



Another instance of the romance or finance of picture 
collecting. 

* * * 

Winslow Homer was born in Boston in 1836. As a boy fond 
of an out-of-door life and fishing he lived around Cambridge 
until, at the age of eighteen, he was apprenticed for two years 
_to Bufford's lithographer's shop in the city. At the expiration 
of his contract, he made his way to New York, where he began 
to study at the night school of the National Academy of De- 
sign under Rondell, a French painter. Not long after, how- 
ever, he consented to go to the front in the Civil War as a cor- 
respondent for Harper's Magazine. In. 1864, he made his first 
exhibition with "Prisoners from the Front," which caught the 
patriotic attention of all the then excited persons who saw it 
and made a deep impression among lovers of truth in art. 
He has never been much before the public, and now lives in 
retirement in Scarboro, Maine, for a greater part of the year. 

H. St. G. in The Critic. 



The Detroit Museum will open on the 1st of June an exhi- 
bition of canvases by C. Myles Collier, and work by R. ."M. 
ShurtlefT, the noted portrayer of Adirondack scenery. 



